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ABSTRACT 

Public school teachers (N=189) role-played as members of 
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management, instructional leadership), and teacher school level. The 
dependent variable was teacher rating of the job candidate. A three-way ANOVA 
detected a significant main effect (F [2, 162] = 7.34, p < .001) for 
candidate job experience. Teachers rated the most experienced candidates 
higher than the least experienced candidates, but failed to rate the medium 
experienced candidate higher than the least experienced candidate or the most 
experienced candidate higher than the medium experienced candidate. The 
findings from this investigation should cause school reformers to revisit 
personnel policies with respect to principal selection. Study results 
strongly suggest that teachers on school councils, who lack administrative 
experience in the personnel function, have difficulty making optimal 
principal selection decisions that will maximally benefit the school. Results 
of such poor decision-making can jeopardize school performance and school 
reform. This study uncovered new knowledge about principal selection and did 
so using an innovative simulation approach that may serve to guide future 
selection investigations. (Contains 46 references and 3 tables.) (RT) 
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Abstract 

Public school teachers (N = 189) role-played as members of 
school councils making principal selection decisions by 
rating simulated candidates for principal vacancies. The 
independent variables were principal candidate job 
experience, candidate person characteristics 
(communication, management, instructional leadership), and 
teacher school level . The dependent variable was teacher 
rating of the job candidate. A three-way ANOVA detected a 
significant main effect (F [2, 162] = 7.34, p < .001) for 

candidate job experience. Teachers rated the most 
experienced candidates higher than the least experienced 
candidates, but failed to rate the medium experienced 
candidate higher than the least experienced candidate or 
the most experienced candidate higher than the medium 
experienced candidate. Implications are discussed relative 
to the practice of teachers selecting principals, selection 
theory, and future research. 
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An Experimental Investigation of Principal Selection 
Decisions Made by Teachers Serving on School Councils 

Recruiting and selecting qualified school principals 
has become a national crisis (Bowles, 1990; Educational 
Research Service, 1998; Fenwick, 2000; McAdams, 1998; 
McCormick, 1987; Pounder & Merrill, 2001) . The pools of 
qualified applicants for position vacancies are shrinking. 
Also, the decline in qualified applicants is occurring at a 
time of massive principal retirements among members of the 
post-World War II "baby boom" generation (National 
Association of Elementary and Secondary School Principals, 
1998) . The US Department of Labor estimates that, while 
school administrator employment will increase by 20% by the 
year 2008, 40% of the nation's principals are nearing 
retirement. There is also growing evidence that the number 
of public school educators interested in becoming a 
principal is decreasing because the job has become less 
attractive, especially in school districts undergoing 
systemic school reform. The decreasing attractiveness of 
the principal ship is also due, in part, to the growing 
complexity of the job and the high accountability demanded 
of principals in terms of improving student achievement 
(Murphy & Beck, 1994) . 
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Further, in reform states such as Kentucky, site-based 
decision-making councils complicate the task of attracting 
qualified educators to fill principal vacancies by 
mandating (Kentucky Education Reform Act, 1990) that 
teachers and parents on school councils participate in 
principal selection decisions. In Kentucky, councils 
composed of the principal, three teachers, and two parents 
govern schools. The teachers and parents are elected by 
their peers and serve one-year terms. When the position of 
principal is vacant, teachers and parents on councils 
select the new principal from a slate of qualified 
candidates provided by the district superintendent 
(Kentucky Revised Statues, 1995) . 

Whether or not teachers and parents are technically 
capable of making principal selection decisions is open to 
question. In her research about school councils in 
Kentucky, David (1994) found that personnel decisions, 
particularly decisions associated with the task of filling 
position vacancies, are among the most difficult decisions 
faced by teachers and parents on school councils. Placing 
the administrative task of principal selection in the hands 
of individuals lacking experience in personnel management 
is a practice that should be re-examined by policy makers 
and school reformers. As Pounder and Young (1996) observed: 
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Effective recruitment and selection of school 
administrators continues to be one of the more 
challenging human resource administration functions in 
educational organizations. This challenge is due, in 
part, to the inexact 'science' of attracting, 
screening, and identifying quality candidates to fit 
the complex leadership needs of schools today. Factors 
such as recent educational initiatives, new 
conceptualizations of leadership, and changing student 
characteristics are influencing the position demands 
of administrative roles, (p. 279) 

Purpose 

Despite the importance of principal selection, there 
has been little empirical research about this 
administrative task (Pounder & Merrill, 2001; Pounder & 
Young, 1996) . Almost nothing is known about the personnel 
decisions made by teachers serving on school councils. 
Winter, McCabe, and Newton (1998) performed one of the few 
empirical studies about teachers on school councils making 
principal selection decisions and found bias among teachers 
making such decisions. Their findings included: (a) 

teachers participating in principal selection decisions 
preferred principal candidates with whom they shared a 
dominant work value, (b) elementary and middle school 
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teachers preferred candidates oriented toward instructional 

7 

leadership, and (c) high school teachers preferred 
candidates oriented toward school management. The 
conclusion these investigators drew concerning the above 
job orientation-by-school level interaction was: 

The existence of a principal job attributes by school 
level interaction would appear to be problematic in 
that teachers and parents who lack administrative 
experience, and may not view themselves as 
administrators, are called upon to act in an 
administrative capacity. If teachers involved in 
selecting a principal exhibit undue preference for 
either managerial or instructional leadership 
attributes of the principalship, this may not be 
appropriate given that best administrative practice 
requires principals to have a broad base of both 
managerial and instructional leadership skills. 

(Winter et al . , 1998, p. 274) 

Further evidence that school councils may not be the most 
effective decision-making bodies for selecting principals 
emerged from a case study performed by Watkins (1991) in 
Australia. Watkins found school councils were biased 
against female job candidates and older candidates with 
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Given the scarcity of research about teachers making 
principal selection decisions, the purpose of this 
investigation was to examine factors that potentially 
luence the principal selection decisions made by 
teachers serving on school councils. The factors examined 
were the job experience of the principal candidate, the 
candidate's characteristics as depicted on a superintendent 
candidate summary, and teacher school assignment level. The 
study participants were public school teachers randomly 
selected from a large group of volunteers working in four 
school districts in Kentucky. 

Theoretical Framework 

The theoretical framework adopted for this research 
was the personnel selection model developed by Dipboye 
(1992). This model highlights the pre-interview stage of 
the selection process when representatives of the hiring 
organization make initial screening decisions based on 
written information about the job candidate. The Dipboye 
model postulates that initial screening decisions are 
critical to the hiring process. The representatives of the 
hiring organization screen job candidates in or out of the 
selection process based on initial impressions gained from 
wr it-t- en information such as application forms, job 
candidate summaries, and reference letters. Consequently, 
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initial selection decisions, based on written information, 
impact which individuals are invited to interview for the 
job and hired to fill the position. 

In this study, teachers role-played as members of 
school councils making principal selection decisions based 
on written candidate summaries provided by the district 
superintendent, an externally valid procedure consistent 
with policies operant at the research sites. At the 
research sites, superintendents pre-screen applicants for 
principal vacancies and forward a slate of qualified 
candidates, frequently with candidate summaries, to 
teachers and parents on school councils who make the 
ultimate principal selection decision. If the teachers and 
parents making the principal selection decision are not 
satisfied with the candidates provided by the 
superintendent, they have the authority to request 
additional candidates from the superintendent (Kentucky 
Revised Statues, 1995; Lindle & Shrock, 1993) . Because 
teachers on councils have the personnel selection authority 
described above, this study represents an important step 
towards determining if teachers are administratively 
competent to make such decisions that potentially impact 
school performance. Knowledge about teacher involvement in 
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principal selection decisions, especially in reform states 
like Kentucky, is vital because 

A poor principal selection can often destroy an entire 
decade of progress, or hamper educational improvement 
for years. An ineffective teacher may damage a 
classroom of students, but an ineffective principal 
may damage an entire generation of young people. 
(Richardson & Prickett, 1990, p. 6) 

Methods 

This study was a factorial experiment (Campbell & 
Stanley, 1963) involving a simulation with teachers role- 
playing as members of school councils making principal 
selection decisions according to procedures mandated by 
school reform legislation (Kentucky Education Reform Act, 
1990) . The study design was a 3 x 3 x 3, completely 
crossed, fixed-factor analysis of variance (Kirk, 1990) 
with 27 equal cells (n = 7) . 

Participants 

The focal population for this research was all 
certified public school teachers from four districts 
representing four geographic regions (North, South, East, 
West) of Kentucky, a state where school councils constitute 
the school governance component of a statewide systemic 
school reform program. The study participants were 
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elementary, middle school, and high school teachers (N = 

189) selected at random from a large group of individuals 
who volunteered to participant in the study. The sample 
size derived from a power analysis conducted according to 
procedures recommended by Cohen (1988) . The power analysis 
parameters were: (a) a specified alpha level (a = .05), (b) 

a planned power level (J3 = .80), and (c) a medium effect 
size (co 2 = .06) . In his review of effect sizes for research 
involving ANOVA, Keppel (1991, p. 74) characterized ft) 2 = .06 
as a "medium" effect size. Descriptive data for the study 
participants appear in Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Independent Variables 

The independent variables for this analysis were job 
candidate experience, candidate "person" characteristics, 
and teacher school assignment level . The levels of 
candidate job experience (5 years teaching experience, 5 
years of teaching experience with assistant principal 
experience, 5 years teaching experience with assistant 
principal experience and principal experience) were 
externally valid in that all levels met the minimum 
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qualifications required of principal candidates in 
Kentucky. To be qualified to apply for a principal vacancy, 
the job applicant must have three years of teaching 
experience and be principal certified. All simulated job 
candidates rated by the study participants were depicted as 
having five years of teaching experience and as having 
earned principal certification. The Watkins (1991) case 
study, that detected bias against more experienced job 
candidates for principal vacancies, resulted in job 
experience becoming an independent variable of interest for 
this investigation. 

"Person" characteristics, as opposed to personal 
characteristics, refer to the desired characteristics of a 
job candidate described by the hiring organization in 
personnel recruitment and selection materials such as 
position advertisements, job descriptions, and candidate 
summaries used for the initial screening of job candidates. 
Use of this variable derived from previous personnel 
research (Taris & Bok, 1998) . In recruitment and selection 
materials, hiring organizations frequently describe the 
ideal characteristics of the individuals they hope to hire. 
The ideal "person" characteristics, thus, exist in the 
abstract, as opposed to personal characteristics that are 
actually attached to an individual in an objective sense. 
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Taris and Bok identified communication skills and 
managerial competence as among the 20 person 
characteristics most frequently mentioned in position 
advertisements for managerial personnel . The levels of 
person characteristics (communication, management, 
instructional leadership) were stated qualifications for 
the principal ship at the research sites. A description of 
the operationalization of the person characteristics 
variables appears later in this manuscript. 

Blackman and Fenwick (2000) addressed the complexity 
of the principal's role, and the importance of 
communication skills, managerial competence, and 
instructional leadership for successful school leadership: 
Today, the school leader is expected simultaneously to 
be servant- leader, an organizational and social 
architect, an educator, a moral agent, a child 
advocate and social worker, a community activist, and 
a crisis negotiator-all while raising students' 
standardized- test performance. Added to these demands 
is the day-to-day reality of the principalship . The 
principal must negotiate bureaucratic minutiae, 
district politics, and community interactions. He or 
she must be able to placate and soothe parents' 
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concerns, while also serving as a plant manager who 
can get the bus schedule right, (p. 2) 

The levels of person characteristics were content - 
validated using procedures developed by Anastasi (1976) and 
used in previous educational personnel research (e.g.. 

Young, Rinehart, & Heneman, 1993; Young, Rinehart, & Place, 
1989). The validation process proceeded as follows. The 
researchers developed operational definitions for the three 
levels (communication skill, managerial competence, 
instructional leadership) using two sources: (a) a 

principal profile (Jefferson County Public Schools, 1998) 
developed by the largest school district serving as a 
research site and (b) the Council of Chief State School 
Officers' Interstate School Leaders Licensure Consortium 
(ISLLC) Standards (Council of Chief State School Officers, 
1996) , which were the principal certification standards at 
the research sites. An examination of several extensive 
literature reviews about school leadership and the 
principalship (e.g., Bossert, Dwyer, Rowan, & Lee, 1982; 
Cuban, 1988; Greenfield, 1995; Shoemaker & Frazer, 1987) 
served to identify 60 principal characteristics reflective 
of communication skill, managerial competence, and 
instructional leadership. 
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The researchers entered the 60 characteristics on a Q- 
sorting instrument and had a panel of experts composed of 
practicing principals (N = 6) sort the characteristics 
according to four categories: communication skill, 
managerial competence, instructional leadership, and "Do 
not know". Characteristics categorized unanimously by the 
panel as belonging to the three content domains of interest 
were than rated for importance (1 = Not at all Important , 5 
= Extremely Important ) by a pilot group of certified public 
school teachers (N = 24) with demographic characteristics 
similar to those of the actual study participants. The 
rated characteristics were then ranked by mean score and 
grouped into trios (e.g., highest rated characteristics for 
communication skill, managerial competence, and 
instructional leadership formed a trio, second highest 
rated characteristics formed another trio, and so forth) 
Finally, Tilton's (1937) overlap statistic established 
equivalency for items within a trio in terms of means and 
standard deviations. Overlap for the trios ranged from 
78.3% to 89.6%, which exceeded the minimum criterion (66%) 
recommended by Dunnette (1966) for this type of personnel 
research. 

The above procedures yielded content -validated person 
characteristics equivalent in terms of importance that were 
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operationalized by writing superintendent principal 
candidate summaries depicting job candidates who differed 
in terms of their person characteristics (communication 
skills, managerial competence, instructional leadership) 
and job experience. The levels of the participants' job 
assignment (elementary, middle school, high school) were 
operationalized by teacher self-reports on a biographical 
data form. 

Dependent Variable 

The dependent variable was an additive composite score 
for teacher rating of a principal candidate, 
operationalized by three items measured with 5-point 
Likert-type scales (5 being more favorable than 1) : (a) 

overall desirability of the candidate, (b) likelihood of 
recommending the candidate for an interview, and (c) 
likelihood of recommending the candidate for the job. The 
participants used the three items to rate a job candidate 
on a job candidate evaluation instrument. 

Manipulation Checks 

A final pilot test served to check the manipulations 
of job experience and person characteristics, and to assess 
reliability of the dependent variable composite score. 
Certified public school teachers (N = 27) completed the 
research instruments and, after the researchers had 
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collected the instruments, responded to a two- item 
questionnaire . 

In reviewing the superintendent candidate summary 
instrument, each pilot participant saw only one level of 
candidate job experience and only one level of candidate 
person characteristics. The first item on the questionnaire 
read: "What is the principal candidate's level of 
administrative experience as indicated by the information 
on the summary?" The response options for this item were: 

(a) "no administrative experience , " (b) "experience as an 

assistant principal," (c) "experience as an assistant 
principal and as a principal," and (d) "I do not recall." 
The second item on the questionnaire read: "What does the 
superintendent suggest is a characteristic strength of this 
candidate?" The response options for the second question 
were: (a) "communication skill," (b) "managerial 

competence," (c) "instructional leadership," and (d) "I do 
not recall." 

Twenty-six participants (96%) answered the first 
question correctly and 24 participants (89%) answered the 
second question correctly. These results indicated the 
participants perceived the manipulations of job experience 
and person characteristics as intended. Coefficient alpha 
for the three-item composite score was .90. Given the above 
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pilot results, the researchers adopted the research 
instruments for use in the actual study without further 
modification. 

Data Collection 

The teachers, role-playing as school council members, 
performed three tasks : (a) completion a biographical data 

form, (b) review of a principal job candidate described on 
a simulated superintendent principal candidate summary, and 
(c) completion a job candidate evaluation instrument. Each 
teacher rated a single principal candidate . There were nine 
versions of the superintendent candidate summary created by 
the 3x3 crossing of the person characteristics and job 
experience variables. The biographical data form captured 
the teacher's job assignment level. The superintendent 
summary operationalized person characteristics and job 
experience. The three rating items on the candidate 
evaluation instrument operationalized the dependent 
variable (teacher rating of a principal candidate) . The 
researchers then submitted the data to a three-way analysis 
of variance (ANOVA) . 

Results 

The sites for this research were four geographically 
diverse Kentucky school districts (North, South, East, 

West) . The investigation occurred at sites where all 
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certified public school teachers were eligible to serve on 
local school councils (Van Meter, 1991) . The teachers 
participating in the study were diverse in terms of school 
location (urban = 9%, suburban = 72%, rural = 19%) . The 
participants were predominately White (93%) and female 
(76%) , which is consistent with the national cadre of 
teachers (National Center for Education Statistics, 2000) 
indicating that most teachers in the United States are 
White (87%) and female (73%) . The teachers ranged in age 
from 22 to 62 years. The mean age of the teachers, 39.6 
years, was also consistent with national statistics 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 2000) . 

The participants reported teaching experience ranging 
from 1 to 34 years, with a mean of 11.9 years of teaching 
experience. Forty-two of the participants had served on 
school councils in the past, or were serving on a council 
at the time of the study. Because of the high visibility of 
the principal selection in Kentucky involving school 
councils (Lindle & Shrock, 1993), it is likely that 
virtually all of the study participants were aware of the 
principal selection role of teachers serving on school 
councils . 

The cell means and standard deviations from the ANOVA 
procedure appear in Table 2. A summary of the ANOVA results 
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appears in Table 3 . Person characteristics and school 
assignment 



Insert 
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of the participants were not significant. However, the 
ANOVA detected a significant main effect [F(2, 162) = 7.34, 
p < .001] for candidate job experience. Calculations for 
omega- square , performed using procedures recommended by- 
Hinkle, Wiersma, and Jurs (1994, p. 337), indicated that 
the main effect for candidate job experience explained 6% 
of the variance in teacher rating of a principal candidate. 
Six percent is a proportion of variance characterized by 
Keppel (1991) as a "medium effect" size (p. 74). 

A post-hoc analysis, using the Tukey (HSD) procedure, 
detected significant (p < .001) mean score differences 
between the mean rating (M = 7.5) for candidates with the 
least job experience (5 years of teaching experience with 
no administrative experience) and the mean rating (M = 9.4) 
for the candidate with the most experience (5 years of 
teaching experience (5 years teaching experience with 
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experience as an assistant principal and experience as a 
principal) . However, the above mean scores were not 
significantly different from the mean rating (M = 8.6) for 
a principal job candidate with a medium level of experience 
(5 years teaching experience and experience as an assistant 
principal) . 

These results revealed that teachers gave higher 
ratings to the most qualified candidate (i.e., the 
candidate with the most administrative experience) only in 
the case of the most extreme situation (least experienced 
candidate versus most experienced candidate) and failed to 
give preference to the more experienced job candidate in 
two other instances (least experienced candidate versus the 
medium experienced candidate and medium experienced 
candidate versus the most experienced candidate) . Relative 
to these last two situations, teachers failed, holding all 
other job qualifications constant (e.g., principal 
certif ication, 5 years of teaching experience) , to make 
optimal principal selection decisions. This failure would 
seem to cast doubt on the advisability of having teachers, 
who are inexperienced in selecting personnel, make 
principal selection decisions. Best practice (e.g.. Rebore, 
2001; Castetter & Young, 2000) indicates that prior job 
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experience should be a job qualification of the highest 
priority when selecting personnel. 

Discussion 

Principal selection has become a critical national 
problem due to the shrinkage of applicant pools for 
position vacancies and the massive retirements of 
principals expected to continue for the next decade 
(Bowles, 1990; Educational Research Service, 1998; National 
Association of Elementary and Secondary School Principals, 
1998) . Yet, there are few empirical studies about principal 
selection (Pounder & Merrill, 2001; Pounder & Young, 1996) . 
The present study addressed this void in existing research. 
In the reform state of Kentucky, the advent of site-based 
decision making has complicated the task of hiring 
principals by empowering individuals (teachers and parents) 
who lack personnel training and experience to select 
principals (David, 1994; Lindle & Shrock, 1993) . Because 
teachers serve only one-year council terms (Kentucky 
Revised Statute, 1995) , frequent turnover in council 
membership makes training teachers in selection and 
applying their training to the selection task problematic. 

The results of this study have implications for 
administrative practice, selection theory, and future 
research . 
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Administrative Practice 

The findings from this investigation should cause 
school reformers to revisit personnel policies with respect 
to principal selection. The study results strongly suggest 
that teachers on school councils, who lack administrative 
experience in the personnel function, have difficulty 
making optimal principal selection decisions that will 
maximally benefit the school. Failure to make an optimal 
principal selection decision can jeopardize school 
performance and school reform. Holland (1997) asserted that 
the selection of "the right type of leader for the [. . .] 

school is crucial. Selection of the wrong person can 
represent the greatest obstacle to school reform" (p. 96) . 

The findings of this study parallel those of a case 
study performed about school councils selecting principals 
in Australia. Watkins (1991) found that more experienced 
job candidates were disadvantaged versus less experienced 
candidates in the principal selection process. In the 
Watkins study, there was also gender bias. School councils 
selected only two women to fill the 31 principal hires 
observed. If teachers are to be involved in principal 
selection, the findings of this study and the Watkins study 
indicate teachers need preparation in the art of personnel 
selection to avoid bias and place a greater premium on such 
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important job qualifications as prior administrative 
experience. However, training teachers in selection does 
not address the frequent turnover among the teacher members 
of councils, which nullifies expertise gained from 
selection training. There would appear to be two approaches 
to address the above dilemma, one consistent with the 
existing reform mandates described earlier and one that 
would require modifying those mandates: (a) establish 

professional development in personnel selection and longer 
council terms for teachers or (b) place principal selection 
in the hands of administrators (e.g., principals, directors 
of personnel, and superintendents) who are trained to carry 
out this task. 

Selection Theory and Future Research 

The results of this study suggest that Dipboye's 
(1992) personnel selection model, developed initially for 
use in the private sector, is useful for framing empirical 
studies about personnel selection in the education sector. 
One postulate of the Dipboye model is that written 
information about job candidates used prior to the initial 
employment interview can result in initial impressions of 
job candidates that can be a decisive influence on which 
candidate is selected to fill the position vacancy. In this 
study, teachers selecting principals formed initial 
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impressions of job candidates based on written candidate 
summaries provided by the district superintendent and rated 
the candidates based on this information. 

The impressions formed by the study participants were 
not precise enough, relative to prior job experience, to 
make optimal principal selection decisions. Holding all 
other job qualifications constant, the participants failed 
to consistently give job candidates with greater job 
experience preference over candidates with less experience. 
Given the fact that using the Dipboye model as a 
theoretical framework resulted in significant findings, 
this model would appear to be a useful framework for 
empirical studies that might test other postulates of the 
model in the educational context. Two of these postulates 
include: (a) factors related to the interviewer's conduct 

of a selection interview influence selection decisions and 
(b) factors related to the job candidate' s performance 
during the selection interview influence interviewer 
selection decisions. 

A way to design investigations to test the above 
postulates would be to conduct principal selection 
simulations with teachers, or other appropriate educational 
personnel, role-playing the part of interviewers, and 
principals and principal certified personnel role-playing 
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the part of candidates for a principal vacancy. Such 
interview simulations have resulted in significant findings 
relative to teacher selection (e.g., Young, 1983; Young, 

1984) . The task that remains is to perform such simulations 
relative to principal selection. 

Factors investigators might manipulate in future 
principal selection studies include candidate age, 
interview performance, and gender. This last factor is 
especially important given the gender bias against women 
reported by Watkins (1991) and the documented historical 
male dominance of such administrative positions as the 
superintendency and the high school principalship 
(Shakeshaft, 1989). In a time of shrinking applicant pools 
for principal vacancies, bias against female candidates is 
both illegal (Arvey & Faley, 1992) and contrary to best 
selection practice, with respect to the high school 
principal. Pounder and Merrill made the following 
recommendation : 

Recruitment of administratively certified women could 
be an especially fruitful candidate pool. Because most 
administrator preparation programs have long reported 
as many or more female graduates as male graduates, 
qualified female administrators may be a largely 
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untapped resource for filling high school 
pr incipalship roles. (2001, p. 49) . 

Finally, future selection research should address the 
position of assistant principal (AP) . Empirical research 
about recruiting and selecting APs is even more scant than 
the research about principals. 

Study Limitations 

As is the case with all research, the findings of this 
study are subject to limitations. This investigation 
involved a selection simulation. It is possible that 
teachers selecting principals under actual selection 
conditions might have rated principal candidates 
differently than did the participants in this research. 
Also, the participants in this study were from four school 
districts in a single reform state. It is possible that 
teachers from other districts in the focal state and other 
states, especially states not undergoing systemic school 
reform, might have evaluated principal candidates 
differently than did the participants in this study. 

In conclusion, despite the limitations cited above, 
this study uncovered new knowledge about principal 
selection and did so using an innovative simulation 
approach that may serve to guide future selection 
investigations. This research also contributes to the 
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important task of building a base of empirical knowledge 
about principal selection. As discussed previously, the 
need for such research is pressing in light of the growing 
shortage of qualified principal candidates (Bowles, 1990; 
Educational Research Service, 1998; Fenwick, 2000; McAdams, 
1998; McCormick, 1987; Pounder & Merrill, 2001). 

Finally, it is hoped that the findings of this study 
will stimulate interest in researching principal selection 
in the school council and other contexts . Excellence in 
personnel selection is vital to the delivery of a quality 
educational program. As educational researchers (e.g., 
Harris, Monk, McIntyre, & Long/ 1992; Rebore, 2001; 
Castetter & Young, 2000) who are expert in personnel 
administration have pointed out, failure to perform the 
personnel selection function well will cause a school, or a 
school district, to fail in its overall mission to 
adequately educate students, a consequence practitioners 
and scholars would agree should be avoided at all costs. 
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Table 1 

Descriptive Statistics for Actual Study Participants 



Variable n 


% 


Mean 


SD 


Range 


Age (Years) 




39 . 6 


10 . 0 


22 


- 62 


Dependent Children 




1 . 1 


1 . 1 


0 


- 5 


Enrollment (Approx.) 




827 . 1 


269.5 


430 


- 1,450 


Yrs Experience 




11 . 9 


9.0 


1 


- 34 



Gender 



Female 


144 


76 


Male 


45 


24 


Race 


African American 


11 


6 


White American 


175 


93 


Other 


3 


1 


Marital Status 


Single 


42 


22 


Married 


147 


78 


School Location 


Urban 


17 


9 


Suburban 


137 


72 


Rural 


35 


19 



Table 1 continues 
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Table 1 Continued 



Variable 


n 


% 


Mean 


SD 


Range 


School Level 












Elementary 


63 


33 








Middle 


63 


33 








Secondary 


63 


33 








Council Membership 












Served in past 


28 


15 








Now serving 


14 


7 








Never served 


147 


78 









N = 189 
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Table 2 

Cell Means and Standard Deviations 



LEVEL : 


Elementary 


Middle School 


High 


School 


CHARAC- 




















TERISTICS : 


c 


M 


I 


c 


M 


I 


c 


M 


I 


EXPERIENCE 


: 


















Low M 


7.71 


8.00 


8.43 


6.43 


8 . 00 


8.43 


7.29 


5.29 


8.29 


SD 


2 .36 


2.94 


3 . 51 


2.51 


2 . 77 


2.30 


1.98 


1.89 


2.56 


Med M 


8.00 


10.14 


9 . 86 


7.29 


8 . 00 


9 . 43 


9.29 


7.71 


8 . 00 


SD 


3 . 06 


2.19 


3 .44 


3 .20 


1.83 


1.99 


3 .20 


2 . 87 


2 . 83 


High M 11.00 


8.29 


9.43 


10.29 


7 .29 


7.71 


9.43 


11.29 


9.86 


SD 


1.15 


3.55 


2 . 51 


3.45 


3 . 04 


2 . 87 


2 .70 


2 . 06 


3 .34 



Note . Means and standard deviations are based on additive 

o 

composite scores. C = Communication Skill, M = School 
Management, I = Instructional Leadership. 

Coefficient Alpha = . 90 
N = 189 
n = 7 
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Table 3 

Analysis of Va riance for Teacher Rating by Person 
Character istics, Job Experience, and School Level 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Person Charac- 










teristics (PC) 


2 


11.46 


5 . 73 


. 76 


Experience (E) 


2 


109.81 


54 . 91 


7.34* (a) 


School Level (L) 


2 


24 . 98 


12 .49 


1 . 67 


PC X E 


. 4 


41 . 77 


10 . 44 


1 .39 


PC X L 


4 


2 . 03 


. 50 


. 06 


E X L 


4 


36.82 


9 .20 


1.23 


PC X E X L 


8 


116.25 


14 . 53 


1 . 94 


Error 


162 


1, 212 . 00 


7 .48 




Total 


188 


1,555 . 14 







Coefficient Alpha for Three-Item Composite Score = . 90 



*p < .001 

(a) m 2 = .06 
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